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It is frequently said that in all attempts at an intelligent 

reading of one's Bible nothing is more difficult to attain than a 

sense of reality. So overlaid have all scriptural 

h w r f ma tters become with various strata of theologr 
Scriptural bJ 

Geography anc ^ religious comment that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for most readers of the Bible to set matters in 
their actual connections. Generally it is the case that this 
sense of unreality is felt in connection with the historical back- 
ground against which teachings and characters are to be thrown, 
but it is equally true that few persons are in the habit of study- 
ing the Bible with any thought of its geographical relations. 
Devotional reading is thought to have little use for a map, 
and the entire field of historical geography is relegated to pro- 
fessional students. 

As in the case of the blurring of historical relations, so 
here, too, the cause is evident. In a way that finds almost no 
parallel outside of the Sacred Mountain of the Jap- 
anese, the physical characteristics of Palestine have 
Geography r J 

worked their way into the vocabulary of Christian 

experience. We should expect that the recollection of the 
role which their rivers and their mountains and valleys had 
played in their history would have made them in the eyes of 
the Hebrew poets the veritable representative and symbol of 
the experiences themselves. And since all of these experiences 
were traced back directly to Jehovah, it would be easy to see 
how, when the mountains and the hills and the valleys were 

6? 
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substituted for the experiences, they might at the same time 
come to stand for Jehovah's dealings with his people. Yet, 
singularly enough, this is by no means as common in the Old 
Testament itself as in Christian literature. The people who 
lived by the side of the Jordan saw in it a very real boundary, 
but between real fields. The religious poet of today, forgetting 
the fact that the Jordan is a stream with a traceable bed and a 
geological history, thinks of it only as a svmbol of that river of 
death through which one must pass to reach a heavenly Prom- 
ised Land. The same thing is true of Zion. By a sort of allego- 
rizing process, that oriental town whose splendors at their best 
must have been small compared with those of many a modern 
city, but which was the stronghold of Jehovah's people, has come 
to mean the heaven above and all that is religious here on earth ; 
while the desert has become sin ; the Hivites, the Perrizites, and 
the Jebusites, temptations which the believer is to overcome ; 
and Canaan, eternal salvation. 

Whatever one may say in justification of this method of 

treating the Scriptures, it is hardly necessary to call attention to 

the danger that lies beneath such portions of it as 

ANhERS in commonly result from intellectual laziness. It may 

SUCH ALLE60- J 

rizing be a ^ ver }* well for one thus to use references to 

biblical facts and persons in illustration of thought, 
or for its embellishment, but when the habit reaches such a 
point as to incapacitate persons for obtaining anything like the 
exact thought or intent of Scripture, it is time that it be 
thrown over and a return be made to a studv of geography, 
which, if it be less concerned with mysteries of life, has the 
virtue of attempting to keep within the range of fact. It can- 
not be too often emphasized that the Bible is a history, not 
alone of events, but of an interpretation of God's dealings 
with a nation. But history walks upon the earth, not upon air, 
and if one would understand the history of the Israelites, one 
must know the land in which the Israelites lived. The battles 
of Deborah and Gideon would have been very different had 
they been fought in Judea, and it would have been impossible 
for the events of David's earlv life to have occurred even on 
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the mountains of Gilboa. The kingdom of Judah would have 
fallen as soon as the kingdom of Israel, if Jerusalem had been a 
second Samaria, and Hellenism might have stamped out the 
Law, if the mountains of the land had been without caves. 

In fact, the study of the geography of Palestine is full of sug- 
gestions as to the history and development of Israel, which would 
never occur to one who neglects it, and reads his 

Physical Geog- Bible with no attempt at realizing the facts that 

raphy a Factor . .. . , . ~ , . ., 

in Israel's & lve P ower t0 lts teaching. Once let the mere 

History form of the little land be appreciated, with its hills 

and gorges, its interlacing water-sheds, its few 
opportunities for roads that could bind Judea with Galilee, and 
the appreciation of the work of both prophet and priest will grow 
immensely. For it will appear that the persistence and the 
development of the belief in Jehovah as one ethical and supreme 
God were in direct opposition to the forces which nature had 
set at work. Every hill was an invitation towards polytheism. 
And yet Israel, through the discipline of prophet and God, 
became the founder of the world's great monotheism. So, too, 
the changing seasons, the ever-returning west wind, the rains 
and droughts, the stony ground that is yet so fertile, the springs 
and water courses, while all alike serving admirably the poet 
and preacher, had a direct influence in determining the 
character of the Jew himself. And if the Jew, then Christianity. 
How, too, is it possible for one to appreciate fully the diver- 
sities in the life of Jesus unless it be remembered that portions 
of his ministry were spent in different parts of the 
Geography land ? The history of Galilee, so dependent upon 
and the that country's geographical setting, made it pos- 

New Testament sjble for j esug tQ found hig kingdom far more suc . 

cessfully there than he ever could have done in Judea. Yet, the 
history of Judea is one of political struggle and often of little 
else than mountain passes. Who fully understands the method 
of Jesus' work in Galilee who cannot approximately locate the 
cities of the lake and their relations with the surrounding 
country ? Indeed, so closely is his life united with the political 
history of Palestine that one cannot fully understand his birth, 
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boyhood, success, retreat, arrest, and trial, without knowing the 
boundaries and the political conditions of Judea and Galilee. 
In a certain sense the same is true of the brief career, the arrest, 
and the death of John the Baptist. In the case of Paul the 
necessity of good geographical information is even more marked. 
Paul was a wanderer whose methods, and, to some extent, whose 
preaching, took on the color of the various civilizations, and even 
cities, in which he labored. To make his letter to the Ephe- 
sians fit the needs of the Galatians would be as impossible as 
to identify the customs of Antioch in Pisidia with the customs 
of Athens. To say nothing of the apologetic value of the new 
light thrown upon the accuracy of Luke, it is no small exegetical 
help that has already been derived from the solution of the purely 
geographical question as to the location of the Galatian churches 
and the extent of Galatia as a province of the Roman empire. 

Such a knowledge of the geographical setting of the Old and 
New Testaments, it is true, may not be necessary for an under- 
Further Value stancu ng of Christian teaching sufficient to beget 
of the Study high moralitv and deep piety. Fortunately, it is 

of Biblical no t necessary to be a scholar before one becomes 

Geography , ^ . ... . , ,, 

a good man. But this is by no means the same as 

saying that such knowledge can be slighted by any man who 
wishes to get at the facts that lie below the inspiration the 
Bible affords, or to have his religious imagination, and conse- 
quently his piety, stirred to greater depths. Indeed, the truest 
devotional reading of the Bible can occur only when one is 
deeply convinced of the historical worth of story or teaching. 
Especially is it hopeless to attempt to build up an intelligent 
Christian theology, except upon a wide induction of all sorts of 
facts. Without the painstaking study of the historical background 
of Christianity, there is danger that beliefs may grow fanciful, the 
emotions may tyrannize over the understanding, the letter over 
the spirit. But, if history be thus needed, so also is geography. 
For, if Christianity be a historical faith, then is it also of neces- 
sity a geographical faith. 



